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The Rising of The People. 


Poem delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard 
University, July 18, 1861. 


BY ELBRIDGE JEFFERSON CUTLER. 

The drum’s wild roar awakes the land; the fife is 
calling shrill; 

Ten thousand starry banners blaze on town, and bay 
and hill; 

Our crowded streets are throbbing with the soldiers’ 
measured tramp ; 

Among our bladed cornfields gleam the white tents 
of the camp. 

The thunders of the rising war hush Labor’s drowsy 
hum, 

And heavy to the ground the first dark drops of bat- 
tle come. 

The souls of men flame up anew; the narrow heart 
expands ; 

And woman brings her patient faith to nerve her ea- 
ger hands. 

Thank God! we are not buried yet, though long in 
trance we lay. : 

Thank God ! the fathers need not blush to own their 
sons to day. 


Oh! sad and slow the weeks went by; each held his 
anxious breath, 

Like one who waits, in helpless fear, some sorrow 
great as death. 

Oh! scarcely was there faith in God, nor any trust in 
man, 

While fast along the Southern sky the blighting sha- 
dow ran. 

It veiled the stars, one after one; it hushed the patri- 
ot’s song, 

And stole from men the sacred sense that parteth 
right from wrong. 

Then a red flash, the lightning across the darkness 
broke, 

And with a voice that shook the land the guns of 
Sumter spoke : 

Wake, sons of heroes, wake ! 
dawns again ; 

Trath takes in hand her ancient sword, and calls her 
loyal men. 

Lo! brightly o’er the breaking day shines Freedom’s 
holy star. 

Peace cannot cure the sickly time. All hail, the 
healer, War ! 











The age of heroes 


That call was heard by Plymouth Rock ; ’twas heard 
in Boston Bay ; 

Then up the piny streams of Maine sped on its ring- 
ing way. 

New Hampshire’s rocks, Vermont’s green hills, it 
kindled into flame ; 

Rhode Island felt her mighty soul bursting her little 
frame : 

The Empire City started up, her golden fetters rent, 

And, meteor-like, across the North the fiery message 
sent ; 

Over the breezy prairie land, by bluff and lake it ran, 

Till Kansas bent his arm, and laughed to find him- 
self a man; 

Then on, by cabin and by camp, by stony wastes 
and sands, ’ 


It rang exultant down the sea where the Golden City 
stands. 











And wheresoe’er the summons came, there rose an 
angry din, 

As when upon a rocky coast a stormy tide comes in. 

Straightway the fathers gathered voice, straightway 
the sons arose, 

With flushing cheek, as when the East with day’s red 
current glows. 

Hurrak ! the long despair is past; our fading hopes 
renew ; 

The fog is lifting from the land, and lo, the ancient 
blue! 

We learn the secret of the deeds the sires have hand- 
ed down; 

To fire the youthful soldier’s zeal, and tend his green 
renown. 

Who lives for country, through his arm feels all her 
forces flow 

’Tis easy to be brave for truth, as for the rose to 
blow. 


Oh! Law, fair form of Liberty, God’s light is on thy 
brow. 

Oh! Liberty, thou soul of Law, God’s very self art 
thou: 

One the clear river’s sparkling flood that clothes the 
bank with green ; 

And one the line of stubborn rock that holds the wa- 
ter in — 

Friends, whom we cannot think apart, seeming each 
other’s foe : 

Twin flowers upon a single stalk with equal grace 
that grow. 

Oh! fair ideas, we write your names across our ban- 
ner’s fold; 

For you, the sluggard’s brain is fire ; for you, the 
coward bold. 

Oh! daughter of the bleeding past ! 
prophets saw! 

God give us Law in Liberty, and Liberty in Law! 


Oh! hope the 


Full many a heart is aching with mingled joy and 
pain, 

For those who go so proudly forth and may not come 
again ; 

And many a heart is aching for those it leaves be- 
hind, 

As a thousand tender histories throng in upon the 
mind. 

The old men bless the young men and praise their 
bearing high ; 

The women in the doorways stand to wave them 
bravely by. 

One threw her arms about her boy, and said, “Good 
bye, my son ; 

God help thee do the valiant deeds thy father would 
have done.” 

One held up to a bearded man a little child to kiss, 

And said, “I shall not be alone, for thy dear love 
and this.” 

And one, a rosebud in her hand, leant at a soldier’s 
side ; 

“Thy country weds thee first,” she said ; “be I thy 
second bride.” 


Oh! mothers, when, around your hearths ye count 
your cherished ones, 

And miss from the enchanted ring the flower of all 
your sons ; 

Oh! wives, wheu o’er the cradled child ye bend at 
evening’s fall, 





And voices which the heart can hear across the dis- 
tance call; 

Oh! maids, when, in the sleepless nights ye ope the 
little case, 

And look till ye can look no more upon the proud 
young fuce, 

Not only pray the Lord of Life, who measures mor- 
tal breath, 

To bring the absent back unscathed out of the fire of 
death ; 

Oh! pray with that divine content which God’s best 
favor draws, 

That, whosoever lives or dies, he save his holy cause ! 


So out of shop and farmhouse, from shore and inland 
glen, 

Thick as the bees in clover time, are swarming armed 
men ; 

Along the dusty roads in haste the eager columns 
come, 

With flash of sword and musket’s gleam, tho bugle 
and the drum. 

Ho! comrades, see the starry flag, broad-waving at 
our head. 

Ho! comrades, mark the tender light on the dear 
emblems spread. 

Our fathers’ blood has hallowed it; ’tis part of their 
renown ; 

And palsied be the caitiff hand would pluck its glo- 
ries down ! 

Hurrah! hurrah ! it is our home, where’er thy colors 
fly ; 

We win with thee the victory, or in thy shadow dic ! 


Oh! women, drive the rattling loom, and gather in 
the hay ; 

For all the youth worth love and truth are marshaled 
for the fray. 

Southward the hosts are hurrying, with banners wide 
unfurled, 

From where the stately Hudson floats the wealth of 
half the world ; 

From where, amid his clustered isles, Lake Huron’s 
waters gleam ; 

From where the Mississippi pours an unpolluted 
stream ; 

From where Kentucky’s fields of corn bend in the 
Southern air ; 

From broad Ohio’s luscious vines; from Jersey’s 
orchards fair ; 

From where, between his fertile slopes, Nebraska’s 
rivers run; 

From Pennsylvania’s iron hills; from woody Ore- 
gon; 

And Massachusetts led the van, as in the days of 
yore, 

And gave her reddest blood to cleanse the stones of 
Baltimore. 


Oh! mothers, sisters, daughters, spare the tears ye 
fain would shed ; 

Who seem to die in such a cause, ye cannot call them 
dead. 

They live upon the lips of men, in picture, bust and 
song, 

And nature folds them in her heart, and keeps them 
safe from wrong. 


Oh! length of days is not a boon the brave man 
prayeth for ; 
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There are a thousand evils worse than death or any 


war — 
Oppression, with his iron strength, fed on the souls 
. of men, 

And License, with the hungry brood that haunt his 
ghastly den. 

But like bright stars ye fill the eye; adoring hearts 
ye draw ; 

Oh! sacred grace of Liberty ; oh! majesty of Law. 


Hurrah! the drums are beating ; the fife is calling 
shrill; 

Ten thousand starry banners flame on town, and bay, 
and hill; 

The thunders of the rising war drown Labor’s peace- 


ful hum ; 

Thank God that we have lived to see the saffron 
morning come — 

The morning of the battle call, to every soldier dear ! 

Oh joy! the cry is “ Forward!” Oh, joy! the foe 
is near! 

For all the crafty men of peace have failed to purge 
the land ; 

Hurrah! the ranks of battle close; God takes his 
cause in hand ! 


A Chapter on Bells. 


A tinkling instrument of some sort was in use 
as early as the days of Moses, as appears from 
Exodus xxviii., 33—35, where the priest is com- 
manded to hang bells to his robe, in order by 
their sound to give notice of his approach to the 
sanctuary. Bells were also appended to horses 
as an ornament, (Zech. xiv. 20,) probably similar 
to those which are still used in many parts of 
Europe. As a signal to call people together to 
join in any concerted action, bells have been 
used from remote times, having been thus used 
by the ancient Greeks and Romans for civil, mil- 
itary, and religious purposes. The Romans by 
bells announced the hour of bathing, and the 
early Christians adopted the same signal for des- 
ignating the hour of prayer; St. Paulinus, Bish- 
op of Nola, in Campania, at the end of the fourth 
century, being the first to introduce them in 
Christian churches. Their nse gradually ex- 
tended, and when parish churches began to be 
erected in England, they were generally adopted 
there, giving rise to that feature of ecclesiastical 
architecture, the bell tower. The ringing of 
bells during eclipses (which were supposed to be 
caused by the oppression of evil spirits) was 
common, and is referred to by Pliny and Juve- 
nal. So, too, it was supposed that their ringing 
would avoid tempests, drive off infections, and 
abate the lightnings, since the evil spirits of the 
air being alarmed thereby, would abandon their 
malignant purpose and flee in affright. ‘The 
mysterious influence which the sound of bells 
was supposed to exert over departed spirits was 
increased by the ancient custom of tolling the 
“* passing bell” for the dying, that those who 
heard it might offer up a prayer in their behalf, 
as the virtue of the bell was thought to be not 
alone in the. prayers which it invoked, but in that 
it also drove away any evil spirits that might be 
hovering near to seize the departing soul. And 
when the “curfew tolled the knell of parting 
day,” a sadder influence was shed over the 
spirits of our fathers than was justified by the 
fact that this curfew bell was only a signal—in- 
stituted in the time of William the Conqueror— 
for all to put out their fires and retire to rest. 

Russia is preéminently the country of great 
bells, where they may be heard in full vigor, not 
“swinging low with sullen roar,” for they are too 
heavy to be swung, but incessantly tolling and 
booming, and deafening all ears but those of 
Russians, who almost worship their bells. In 
Moscow alone, before the revo! ution, there were 
1,700 large bells, which number has increased 
now to 5,000, The Great Bell of Moscow, of 
which every one has heard, was cast in 1653 by 
order of the Empress Anne. It weight is vari- 
ously estimated at from 360,000 to 440,000 lbs. 

It is 21ft. 8 in. high, and about 22 ft. in diameter 
at the mouth. In 1837 the Czar Nicholas caused 





it to be taken out of the pit in which it lay, and 
to be placed upon the granite pedestal as it is 
now seen. Upon its side is seen the figure of 
the Empress Anne in flowing robes. It has been 
consecrated as a chapel, the Russians regarding 
it with the most superstitious veneration, and 
will not allow a particle to be taken from it as a 
specimen of the metal. The entrance to it is 
through a large fracture or opening in the side, 
whence a piece has been broken out. There is 
now suspended in Moscow, upon the tower of St. 
Ivan, a bell weighing 144,000 lbs., cast in 1817, 
the diameter of which at the mouth is 13 ft. 

The bells of China rank next in size to those 
of Russia, there being several in Pekin, cast in 
honor of the transference of the seat of govern- 
ment from Nankin to that city, which are said to 
each weigh 55,000 Ibs. 

Of European bells, the famous one at Erfurt, 
in Germany, cast in 1497, and weighing about 
30,000 Ibs., was long celebrated not only as the 
largest, but also as the best in Europe. One 
placed in the cathedral of Paris, in 1680, weighs 
38,000 Ibs. Another in Vienna, cast in 1711, 
weighs 40,000 Ibs.; and in Olmutz is another of 
about the same weight. The celebrated Great 
Tom, of Oxford, England, weighs 17,000 lbs., 
and was cast in 1680. 

The great bell recently cast for the Parliament 
House in London, weighs 30,000 Ibs.; that in 
York Minster, called Great Peter of York, 
weighs 27,000 lbs.; and that upon the Notre 
Dame Cathedral in Montreal (the largest upon 
this continent) weighs 29,400 Ibs, and was im- 
ported from England in 1843. 

The inscriptions upon old bells afford a subject 
of curious interest. 

The following old Latin inscription, or frag- 
ments of it, has been rung upon European bells 
for centuries : 

“Laudo Deum verum, plebem voco, conjugo clerum 

Defunctos ploro, pestem fugo, festa decoro, 

Funera plango, fulgura frango, Sabbata pango, 

Excito lentos, dissipo ventos, paco cruentos.” 

I praise the true God ; I call the people ; I assemble 
the clergy ; 

I lament the dead ; I drive away infections ; I grace 
the festival ; 

I mourn at the burial; I abate the lightning; I an- 
nounce the Sabbath ; 

arouse the indolent; I dissipate the winds ; I ap- 

pease the revengeful. 


The following one has been common in Eng- 
land for three hundred years, and also much 
used in this country : 


“T to the church the living call, 
And to the grave do summon all” 


The following are selections of some old in- 
scriptions : 
One upon a bell in Wiltshire, England, cast 
1619: 
“ Be strong in faythe, prayse God well 
Francis Countess Hertford’s bell.” 


Upon one in Oxfordshire, cast 1667 : 
“T ring to sermon with a lusty boome, 
That all may come, and none stay at home.” 
Upon one (a fire bell) in Dorsetshire, cast 
1652: 





“Lord, quench this furious flame, 
Arise, run, help, put out the same.” 
Upon one in Somersetshire, cast 1700 : 
“ All you of Bath that hear me sound, 
Thank Lady Hopton’s hundred pound.” 
Upon one in Warwickshire, cast 1675 : 
“T ring at six to let men know 
When to and from their wurke to go.” 
Upon one in Staffordshire, cast 1604 : 
That Newcombe of Leicester made me 
“Be it known to all that doth me see.” 

John Martin also makes himself known upon 
one (of a peal of three) in Worcestershire, cast 
1675: 

“John Martin of Worcester he made we, 
Be it known to all that do me see.” 

Many experiments have been made to deter- 

mine the best and most sonorous material for bell- 





metal, all of which, and particularly the series of 





experiments made in 1853 under the direction 
of the Institute of Architects in London, have 
demonstrated that neither steel, iron, glass, or 
any of the proposed substitutes for bell-metal, 
(copper and tin) would answer the purpose of 
producing a loud, distinct, and musical noise in 
combination ; which combination of qualities is 
the true criterion by which to determine the 
merits of a bell. Steel bells (and all others hav- 
ing iron in their composition) have a harsh, puny 
thin sound, which is just the opposite of that full- 
ness and richness of tone so desirable in a bell; 
and, moreover, bells of that description are open 
to a very serious objection in that the material of 
which they are composed is of so little intrinsic 
value, being worth as old metal only abuut one 
twentieth that of the copper and tin mixture. 
Good material alone will not, however, produce 
a good bell; it is also necessary that the shape 
be modeled upon correct scientific principles with 
reference to acoustic effects; and that proper 
skill be exercised in the process of mixing, melt- 
ing, and pouring the metal. 

A history of the various devices for mounting 
bells, aud the improvements therein, would fill a 
volume. The most primitive mounting consisted 
of a beam or stock of timber, with pivots at the 
end resting in a frame, to which beam the bell 
was suspended—all the weight being beneath 
the axis of the pivots—and a rocking motion im- 
parted to the bell by pushing with the foot, as is 
practiced at the present day in Spain, or by 
pulling upon a lever fastened transversely to the 
beam. Iron yokes have now very generally su- 
perseded those of wood, and they are usually so 
designed that part of the weight of the bell is 
above the axis of the pivots, and being thus more 
evenly balanced, less momentum is acquired by 
the bell in swinging, and consequently there 1s 
less strain upon the tower. The modern modifi- 
cations of this yoke consist in the construction of 
detached arms in which the pivots are set, which 
are fastened to the body of the yoke by means 
of a bolt and ratchet teeth, so that by changing 
their position the poise of bell may be adjusted 
to the strength of the ringer. Within the past 
few years, also, various modes have been devised 
of so constructing the yoke and attaching it to 
the bell as to permit of the bell being readily 
turned, when desired, (without unhanging it) so 
as to cause the clapper to strike in a new place, 
thus obviating the liability of its becoming brok- 
en through continued blows given in one posi- 
tion ; and we observe that Messrs. Meneely have 
been awarded two patents, bearing date respec- 
tively 1858 and 1860, for “ Improvements in 
Mounting Bells,” by which this object is attained 
Other improvements that have been introduced 
from time to time are : the clapper springs, which, 
being attached within the bell, permit the clapper 
to strike, and then hold it away, so that it is pre- 
vented from clattering against the bell, which 
would mufile the tone and be very disagreeable 
the ear; the éolling hammer, by which a uniform 
tolling stroke may be given; and the counter- 
poise and stop attached to the wheel, by which 
the ringer is aided in swinging the bell, and it is 
prevented from being thrown over when swung. 

But we must draw this article to a close, and 
we know not how we can do so more advanta- 
geously to those of our readers who may have to 
eo with the purchase of bells, than by commend- 
ing them to the old established house of Messrs. 
Meneely, at West Troy, N. Y.; a house which 
—father and son—we have known personally for 
many yeas; and whose bells, so far as we know 
and we have known of a great many—have al- 
ways given satisfaction.—New York Observer. 

In this vicinity the bells cast by H. N. Hooper 
& Co., of Boston, are justly celebrated. The 
chime of Christ Church, Cambridge, is a good 
specimen of their skill. The chime of the Rev 
Dr. Gannet’s Church, in this city, we learn, is 
soon to be placed in the spire, by the same firm. 





Beethoven’s Music to Egmont. 


[Translated from the German of of F. Liat,, for the New York 
Musical Review and World.) 


When the time is approaching in which art is 
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to make sensible progress, and to tread with vig- 
or and strength in hitherto unknown paths, pre- 
monitory signs will generally be given. Seldom, 
however, does mankind accept the prophetic 
meaning of such signs. They are generally 
looked upon as isolated events, can they recog- 
nize the struggling rays which foretold its ap- 
proach, as coming from one and the same source. 
Such and similar thoughts are suggested in our 
day by the representation of Beethoven’s music 
to Goethe’s “Egmont.” We here see one of the 
first instances where a great composer has sought 
his inspiration directly from the work of a great 
poet. However uncertain and irresolute this 
first experiment of Beethoven may seem at this 
day, in his time it was a bold one, and full of 
consequence. In ancient Greece, so close was 
the union between words and music, that the 
poem and the song were called by one and the 
same name. The epic was divided into cantos. 
A kind of intuition has preserved this like appel- 
lation in almost every language. The nature of 
both Grecian language and music, demanded and 
determined this union. Rhythm spontaneously 
detached itself from the words, to form the essen- 
tial element of music. Learned Hellenists assure 
us that, in what remains to us of the labors of an 
ZEschylus or Pindar, we possess only a reflection 
of their original beauty, since the lapse of ages 
has left us only the words, while our ears cannot 
hear the manner of their delivery. Not a frag- 
ment remains by which we can trace the charac- 
ter of the musical portion of these master works, 
and which were most probably deemed so impor- 
tant in their dav. However many more or less 
learned, but always fruitless conjectures we may 
form in regard to the music of antiquity, there is 
no doubt that the active influence of the art up- 
on the poets of that period was by no means 
small. At a later period, music declined toa 
barbarous state, to emerge from which, in new 
forms and with new functions, centuries were 
requislte. At first, consecrated to worship, it 
gave utterare : to lofty tones, but stammering in 
its new tongue. During the middle ages, it 
found its phraseology ; harmony gained a footing. 
While this was sufficiently rich and mechanically 
well-arranged for the purpose intended, the ex- 
pression remained at first specifically musical. 
Composers cared primarily for the music, and 
contented themselves with adapting it, or nearly 
so, to the general sense and character of such 
words as were written for operas, not to speak of 
the strange things which history relates of the 
chnrch-music. Only by degrees was the neces- 
sity felt of words well arranged as to sound. If 
beautiful ideas and pleasant fancies, connected 
with rhythmical and well-measured verse, were 
used, it was more by accident than otherwise. 
Musicians were only partially cultivated, and in- 
experienced in matters that did not appertain 
immediately to their science. On the one hand 
they were entirely devoted to the mere necessary 
studies of their profession—the almost labyrinth- 
ine mass of attainments, difficult to be acquired, 
but indispensable ; on the other hand, an exclu- 
sive, passionate sensitiveness pervaded them, 
which forgot to manifest ‘t:elf otherwise than 
through the impulse of their art. This, too, re- 
quired intense mechanical exercises; so that mu- 
sicians lost their intellect and their time in a sea 
of sounds, the splendor and storms of which left 
no room in their minds for other than matters of 
fact. As these collected elements separated 
themselves ‘no their several kinds and species, 
the knowledge of some of which was easily ac- 
quired, and that of others deemed unnecessary, 
music’ans emancipated themselves more and more 
from the shackles of their profession, and ceased 
to be wholly absorbed by it. 
The not unprejudiced opinion, that men of 
genius and talent can not shine in more than one 
epartment, which finds its popular expression in 
the maxim, “ Shoemaker, stick to thy last,” we 
can not entertain. Genius and talent, however 
special, are found only in those who, abstractly 
from their speciality, are well organized. The 
lives of eminent men sufficiently prove that, 
even if they have neglected the cultivation of 
their capabilities in other than their special de- 





partment, unless where faults of character ob- 
scured their qualities, they have still evinced their 
general talent. 

By degrees, musicians ceased to live exclusively 
in their ideal world. They went beyond the 
mere practice of their art, and were esteemed as 
gifted men, even by those who were not musical. 
In our day, mankind have not only ceased look- 
ing upon musicians as curious phenomena, half- 
divine, giving heavenly songs to men; half-sim- 
pletons, entitled to equivocal respect or most un- 
equivocal neglect. They are acknowledged as 
men who recognize the obligation of self-culture 
in all things, and some of whom can deal with 
words as well as tones. Music has generally ap- 
propriated to its own use literary productions of 
every kind. At the theatre, in the concert, in 
vocal and instrumental compositions, it transfers 
to itself abstracts, mottoes, devices, titles—all 
the expressions of the poem, the drama, and the 
romance. It scarcely loses a moment of modern 
poetic life, while it ransacks remotest antiquity 
for its subjects. Irom the east and from the 
north it seeks out materials and colors for its 
tone-painting. A strong magnetic bond unites 
the two manly forms of thought and feeling, poe- 
try and music. Literature, we know, still arro- 
gates superiority to its 1f, but we already find it 
forced to proclaim aloud its ancient privileges, 
in order to bring them to remembrance. The 
musical press is more and more active, and gains 
new interpreters. Already journalism finds one 
of its most fruitful sources in musical polemics ; 
and the representatives of the several parties, 
progressive and retrogressive, forge for themselves 
well-made and polished weapons. The immedi- 
ate result of the sudden elevation of the standard 
of musical science, is seer in the fact that poetry 
which aims at nothing more than a rhythmic me- 
dium for musical expression, or to furnish a text 
for the vocalist, no longer suits our great compo- 
sers, who seek musical inspiration from nobler 
poetic sources. 

While Schubert directed his genius to the best 
of the German lyrics, Beethoven, with firmer 
grasp, seized hold of tragedy itself. However 
incomplete the attempt of the latter may appear 
to us, it was of a more lasting influence—it was 
a striving after progress, the effect of which is 
felt in the present condition of our opera texts. 
Schubert’s problem was in detail more quickly 
solved than Beethoven’s, but it was none the less 
reserved for the latter’s attempt upon “ Egmont” 
to be a far-shooting arrow, whose progress the 
genius that sped it hardly divined. Wagner is 
no more contented even with master-works for 
his music. He claims for our age the revival of 
Grecian dramatic art, with other forms and 
wealth—an inseparable, appropriate, and mutu- 
ally-benefiting union of the music and the drama 
—a union which is an unavoidable identification 
of the one with the other. Wagner was a poet 
before he commenced his musival studies, and 
strived in many a tragedy to emulate the models 
of Shakspeare. It was a representation of “Eg- 
mont” which suddenly showed him the whole 
power and strength which music might add to 
dramatic expression, and which ripened in him 
the determination to master the science of music, 
that he might be at once poet and composer. It 
was soon evident to him that the musical share 
which Beethoven had given to the drama was 
insufficient, and far from accomplishing the de- 
sired end, in that the musical interest was confin- 
ed to the entre-acts, when the audience, fatigued 
with their attention to the anti-musical part, had 
only listless and inattentive ears. 

Anti-musical, we have said, in relation to “Kg- 
mont;” and the expression is justifiable, since the 
pre-eminent excellencies of this work address 
themselves especially to deep reflection. The 
Queen Regent, Machiavelli, Alba, and Orange, 
are the important characters of this drama, and 
the beauties of these portraits are hardly such as 
music prefers to heighten by its peculiar brillian- 
cy. Besides, the scenes in which the above char- 
acters appear, are those most striking ones where 
the {poet represents how vain and transient is 
popularity, a much more fragile support than the 
straw to which the drowning man clings. The 





peculiar character of the drama is therefore polit- 
ical throughout. We do not overlook the fact, 
that the love-episode interwoven with the drama 
invests it with that especial power of: attraction 
which keeps it on the stage. But this is no rea- 
son that this should be esteemed the best part of 
the piece by those to whom capability to write is 
not proof of the greatest excellence. St. Au- 
gustine defines virtue as moderation and order in 
love. May we not claim that perfection in art 
is moderation and regularity in beauty ? In or- 
der to rightly estimate the manifold beauties with 
which Goethe has invested the political portion 
of his tragedy, we must know the history and the 
people of that time; but the acquisition of this 
knowledge will. make a love like that of Egmont 
and Clara, an anachronism irreconcilable with 
the life of the former. The masterly scene in 
Walter Scott’s “Kenilworth,” where the young 
maiden admires the handsome count in the full 
splendor of his court-costume, believing herself 
to be the only love of the youthful Leicester, 
moves us deeply. Bunt the difference of age be- 
tween Egmont and Leicester, produces a similar 
difference in the impression derived from the 
love-scenes of the novel and the tragedy, whether 
to the reader or the spectator. The love of Eg- 
mont, who, at the time of the catastrophe which 
ended his life, might well have been the father 
of one of the age of Leicester at the period of his 
affeetion for Amy Robsart, will excite a painful 
sensation in the breast of every spectator at all 
familiar with history. He will ask himself, how 
it is possible that Egmont could have so loved a 
young and thoughtless girl, without bestowing 
even an instant’s thought upon the family of 
which he was the head? The development of 
the love-scenes is certainly as excellent in its way 
as that of the political. We are seduced by the 
charms of the beloved Clara, and we love him 
no less than her, as long as we see him in her 
presence. With Alba and Orange this interest 
disappears; the qualities he then displays belong 
to maturity. If it is unpleasant to look upon 
fruit destroyed by the worm before it has ears 
or upon the spectacle of a youth who has lost all 
hope in the goodness and justice of mankind, so 
much the more painful is that of a man ripe in 
years, who retains a most unpardonable naiveté, 
and falls a sacrifice to his own imprudence and 
misplaced confidence. The hero who dreams of 
freedom wearing the features of his Clara, ap- 
pears to us an unfledged youth in his innocent 
simplicity. None the less moved is the public for 
whom isolated emotions suffice. They are drawn 
out by the love-scenes and the vision in the dun- 
geon; and often the most important, the political 
part of the tragedy, is omitted ; sometimes, even 
as on the stage at Dresden, such characters as 
Margaret and Machiavelli are wholly dispensed 
with. Beethoven, following the multitude, neg- 
lected the historical part of the piece. — 
and genuine sorrow that fills the heart of " 
and the songs so well adapted for musical expres- 
sion, attracted him. And so, also, undoubtedly, 
the constant striving for freedom which so har- 
monized with the longing for German independ- 
ence, that he shared in common with many of his 
time. This feeling manifests itself especially in 
the masterly apotheosis which concludes the over- 
ture. When Beethoven composed these frag- 
ments, he pointed out a new road to art; with 
mighty hand he felled the first tree of this un- 
trodden forest; he first laid his hand to the work, 
and removed the first obstacles. The world 
looked on with no especial interest, but the time 
was to come when art should tread this path, and 
soon after Beethoven it found the roads all clear- 
ed and leveled.—N. Y. Musical World. 





Israel in Egypt. 
FROM CHORLEY’S HANDEL STUDIES. 

If there be one work of musical art beyond 
another, regarding which admiration cannot be 
too enthusiastic, and appreciation cannot be too 
stringently called on, to retain every faculty of 
judgment within control, it is Handel’s Jewish 
“ Sacred Oratorio,” “The Messiah” being his 
Christian sacred one. The epithet belongs to 
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the choice of the words, which, like those of 
“The Messiah,” were chosen from Holy Writ. 
No work so rudely, so fortuitously, so accident- 
ally made, could, in result, be more noble and sub- 
duing. St. Mark’s, in Venice, is not a more 
complete example of splendid and rich materi- 
rials, inwrought with patches of coarse and 
quaint art, probably (let the rhapsodists say what 
they will) with nu completeness of design, yet 
forming a whole almost without paragon in its 
pomp and impressiveness, than this “ Israel in 
ieypt.” 

On whichever side this Oratorio is approached 
it will repay the most minute study. Let me 
offer a remark or two on its birth and parentage. 

Twenty-seven days of October, 1738, M. 
Schelcher’s Notes reminds us, saw “ Israel in 

igypt” committed to paper ; four years, that is, 
before Handel produced “ The Messiah,” his only 
other Sacred Oratorio. Need it be suggested, 
that for forty-seven years, at the least, the mind 
of the giant must have been ripening itself, and 
his hand acquiring its mastery over the thunder- 
bolts wielded ? The absence of design in the or- 
dinance of the Oratorio speaks for itself. But it 
is known that what is now the first part of “ Is- 
rael in Egypt” was patched on to a Cantata al- 
ready completed, and which had been completed, 
in one respect, with a formality not habitual to 
Handel; since the Cantata referred to, might 
have been considered as circularly closed against 
amplification, by its opening and ending with the 
same strain of phrase-—employed da capo, as 
the musicians have it, or burdenwise, to use the 
ballad-monger’s phrase. Supposing it to have 
suited Handel’s convenience to lengthen the 
work ; he did so by prefixing to this Cantata 
another act, equaling it in length, outdoing it in 
variety ; exhibiting the Plagues of Egypt with 
an amount of force, brilliancy, and elaboration 
sufficient, it might have been supposed, to crush 
and efface any portion which could possibly fol- 
low. Pestilence—water turned into blood—fire 
from heaven—the insect-cloud darkening out life 
with its noisome activity—the death of the first- 
born—the “ darkness which might be felt "—the 
rebuke of the great sea—the march of God’s 
chosen people through the cloven deep—the re- 
coil of the waters over their pursuers—were dis- 
played in close succession. To speak of any 
other pe in musi¢ by the side of these, is to 
talk of Ludovico Caraecci after Michael Angelo, 
of Van der Werff after Rubens, or of Raphacl 
Mengs after Raphael. And yet the original 
portion, now the second part, which is in fact 
merely monologue, or an Israelitish hymn of tri- 
umph over the destruction of Pharaoh and his 
host prolonged and wrought out, holds its ground ; 
nay, leads to a climax of jubilant devotional rap- 
ture, as preéminent in its brilliancy as if the poet 
had from the first entertained no other design 
than to conduct his hearers through group after 
group, through trial after trial, through wonder 
after wonder, with the Pillar of Cloud to hide, 
and the Pillar of Fire to beckon onward the 
chosen people, onward and upward to the Proph- 
etess, “ with her timbrel in her hand,” as the fast 
and the most remarkable apparition following 
“the wonders in the land of Ham,” and record- 
ing the dealings of the Most High with his chosen 
people. 

Nor is this the sole wonder. If the design of 
“ Israel,” when examined, prove disproportionate 
—if the form was determined by the touch of 
inspiration, not the long preliminary care of 
pious meditation, the execution of this wondrous 
Oratorio will be found no less remarkable, when 
anatomized by the thoughtful musician. On the 
one hand, it is clear that in some of the choruses 
and ideas, to satisfy the impatience of his hand, 
Handel tore out leaves from his old school-books, 
interpolated ancient exercises, and pillaged other 
men’s thoughts. It is only of late that such obli- 
gation has been admitted ; its extent has possibly 
not yet been defined, nor its depth fathomed by 
the antiquarians. Erba, Stradella, Colonna, 
Kerl (the first the most largely), are probably 
not the only composers laid under contribution. 
It is impossible here to do more than to assert the 
fact: the calling of witnesses and the sifting of 





testimony being manifestly tasks for another hand 
and time and place. Suffice it to say, that in 
no other work does Handel seem to have been so 
unscrupulous as in this; in none, however, does 
his own genius soar so high or burn so brightly. 
For, consider it only as a descriptive Oratorio,— 
recollecting that Handel wrote in a day when one 
of the greatest elements in the production of 
pictnresque music—the orchestra of the moderns 
with its contrasted sonorities and improved excc- 
utive resources—had scarcely been called into 
existence. In the awful scenes of the “hailstones 
for rain,”—* the locusts, that came without num- 
ber,”—“ the thick darkness that fell oa all the 
land,”—the ocean waters rising like a wall on 
this side and on that,—the limits to the colors on 
Handel’s palette will be at once seen, if the or- 
chestral portion of these choruses be compared 
with the orchestral works of Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Weber, or Mendelssohn. The latter 
great men not merely employed the tints of the 
rainbow, they also commanded the chiar’oscuro 
of twilight glooms and aérial radiances. Handel 
wrought with the primary colors; yet the best 
specimens of descriptive music by the best subse- 
quent masters are pale in treatment and poor in 
variety when compared with his stupendous series 
of creations. The student, I think, will find his 
interest in “ Israel,” as well as his sense of Han- 
del’s variety of power, increased, if, especially, 
during the first, or descriptive act of * Israel,” 
he measures the force and truth of the master’s 
effects against those of Haydn—produced so 
many years later, when that admirable composer 
and ingenious man, also endeavored to paint by 
sounds; and attempted to distingnish himself in 
that path of composition, which Handel had fol- 
lowed to heights so sublime. 





Ode to an Old Violin. 


Torn, 
Worn ; 
Oppressed I mourn, 
Bad, 
Sad, 
Three-quarters mad ; 
Money gone, 
Cr-dit none ; 
Duns at door, 
Half a score ; 
Wife in lain, 
Twins again; 
Others ailing, 
Nurse a railing, 
Billy whooping, 
Retsy crouping, 
Resides poor Joe 
With festered toe. 
Come then my fiddle, 
Come my time-worn friend, 
With gay and brilliant sounds 
Some sweet tho’ transient solace lend. 
Thy polished neck in close embrace, 
I clasp while joy illumes my face. 
When o’er thy strings I draw my bow 
My drooping spirits pant to rise; 
A lively strain I touch—and lo! 
I seem to mount above the skies. 
There on fancy’s wings I soar, 
Heedless of the duns at door; 
Oblivious all! T feel my woes no more ; 
But skip o'er the strings, 
As my old fiddle sings, 
* Cheerily oh! merrily go! 
Presto! good master. 
You very well know 
1 will find music, 
Tf you will find bow, 
From E, up in alto to G, down below.”’ 
Fatigued I pause to change the time 
For some adagio, solemn and sublime. 
With graceful action moves the sinuous arm ; 
My heart responsive to the soothing charm, 
Throbs equally ; whilst every health corroding care 
Lies prostrate vanquished by the soft mellifiuous xir, 
More and more plaintive grow, my eyes wi’ tears do flow 
And resignation mild soon smoothes my wrinkled brow. 
Reedy Hautboy may squeak, wailing Flauto may squall 
The Serpent may grunt and the Trombone may bawl, 
But, by Poll,* my old fiddle is prince of them all. 
Could e’en Dryden return thy praise to rehearse, 
His ode to Cecelli would seem rugged verse. 
Now to thy case, in flannel warm to lie, 
Till call’d again to pipe thy master’s eye. 





* Apollo. 





Eneiisn Mosic.—I assert emphatically that the 
English are a musical people, always have been, and 
always will be, in spite of money-grubbing and the 
worship of the dollar. But the world is continually 
assured of the contrary. Although the music-pub- 
lishers, great and small, from Beale and Chappell 
down to the cheapest pirates of the trade, deluge the 
land every day with new songs by English living 
composers, the ery is dinned into onr ears constantly 
that the English are ‘not a musical nation.” The 
cry is at least a hundred and fifty years old, and may 
be found recorded in the pages of the fumous “ Mis- 
cellany ” of Pope and Swift, and elsewhere in the 
newspapers of the days of Queen Anne and George 
TI. It has never ceased from that day to this; and 
by dint of constant iteration, acquired such currency 
and authority, that, in 1820, when the great Napoleon 
discoursed to his faithful Las Cases, in the mournful 
days of his captivity and exile at St. Helena, on all 
imaginable subjects—of war, policy, philosophy, and 
literature—he declared that English music was exe- 
erable. ‘The English have no music,” said he ; “or, 
at all events, no national music. They have, in fact, 
but one good tune.” And, to show his qualifications 
for the office of musical critic, he declared that tune 
to be “ Ye Banks and Braes 0’ Bonnie Doon.” 

It was Mad. de Staél who averred that music was 
“a glorious inutility,” and musicians have but too 
often endeavored to verify the saying, when they have 
ignored or despised the aid of what they call the 
“words.” Our modern composers do not always 
consider that a song without meaning is like a body 
without a soul; and our modern vocalists, private and 
public, add to the mischief, and sing songs, both in 
the drawing-room and on the stage, without giving 
their listeners the remotest chance of discovering 
whether they are singing English, Italian, Hebrew, 
or Chinese; and as if it were part of their purpose to 
conceal both the meaning and the language of the 
poet. But, in spite of such drawbacks as these, aid- 
ed by the favor in which Italian music is held in all 
courtly and aristocratic circles, no one who pays at- 
tention to passing events can avoid seeing that the 
love of music has very greatly extended itself in Eng- 
land of late years; and that next to Germany and 
Italy, England is fast becoming the most musical 
country in Europe. To say nothing of her native 
composers, England must ever take the foremost rank 
among nations for the encouragement given by her 
people to the great masters of musical art.—obin 
Goodfellow. 





A Literary Lion.—We have had amongst us, 
for some time a literary lion. He has now gone 
away, so that we may, without danger of his being 
overwhelmed with “ depatations ” and such like ob- 
trusive company, give due publicity to the fact. It 
was Mr. Alexander W. Thayer, a gentleman well- 
known in literary circles in America, and not alto- 
gether unknown on this side of the Atlantic. It is 
from his pen that a series of charming sketches of 
musical life in England have emanated. They ap- 
peared originally in Dwight’s Journal of Music (Bos- 
ton), under the pseudonyme, “ Diarist,” and have 
frequently been copied into our periodical press. 
The great work upon which he has been engaged 
“half a life-time” is drawing towards a close, and 
we look forward to the only complete “ Biography of 
Beethoven” with feelings of unmixed, pleasurable 
anticipation. Mr. Thayer came to England (from 
Vienna) to pick up information bearing upon the 
comprehensive subject, and we have reason to-believe 
that he is perfectly satisfied with the result. Our 
veteran, Mr. Neate, is in possession of several inter- 
esting autographs, which were liberally placed at Mr. 
Thayer’s disposal. We wish him every success in 
his great and glorious undertaking.—Brighton Gaz. 





Death behind the Scenes. 


The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin has the fol- 
lowing remarks upon the recent terrible accident 
at the Continental Theatre in that city, of which 
some account will be found in another column : 


**No one can accuse theatrical managers of indif- 
ference concerning the safety of the persons they 
employ ; for every motive, of interest as well as of 
humanity, prompts them to the exercise of all possi- 
ble means to preserve them from danger. The 
frightful disaster of Saturday night, at the Conti- 
nental Theatre, in this city, seems to have been one 
of those accidents that no precautions and no warn- 
ings can avert. A young woman, in a thoughtless 
moment, exposed herself to a danger from which 
thousands of young women have escaped when sim- 
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No. 9. DUET. 


Andante sostenuto assqi. 
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ilarly exposed. But hers was the exceptional case. 
A slight unusual motion, or an unexpected puff of air, 
brought her gauze dress in contact with a jet of gas, 
and thus began a scene of horror, agony and death, 
the chief features of which have heen so fully pre- 
sented to the public already, that they need not be 
recalled here. 

But is it really not possible to guard against acci- 
dents like this in stage dressing rooms, as well as 
against those that are caused by recklessness and 
rashness? It does not seem impossible to arrange 
gas jets in such a way that they could not be reached 
by young women ; or, if it is necessary to have some 
of them low down, it does not seem impossible to 
cover them with shades of glass or of mica, which 
would prevent the flame from touching anything 
swept near it. In some theatres, to guard against 
accidents to ballet girls, their thin dresses are steeped 
in asolution of alum, which is said to save them 
from fire : at least, they do not, when ignited,» burst 
into flames, but smoulder in such a way that the fire 
can easily be put out. Some such precautions as these 
would certainly, to some extent, protect the poor 
creatures whose lives are exposed to such terrible 
dangers.” 


This subject, from the frequency of such acci- 
dents, deserves the most serious consideration. 
How is it with our own theatres? Are proper 
precautions taken here, at the Boston Theatre, 
the Museum, the Atheneum, to guard against 
these disasters? We find the following sugges- 
tions in an article writen by Dr. Odling to the 
London Times :— 


“The various means proposed for rendering textile 
fabrics non inflammable were carefully investigated 
a short time back by two well-known chemists, Messrs. 
Versmann and Oppenheim. They showed that linen 
and cotton goods dried after immersion in a solution 
of one or other of several salts possessed the property 
of non-inflammability, and that the best results were 
obtained with a solution of sulphate of ammonia, or 
of tungstate of soda, neither of which liquids produc- 
ed any injurious effect upon the tissue or color of the 
fabric. The tungstate of soda solution was found 
most applicable to laundry purposes, on account of 
its not interfering in any way with the process of iron- 
ing. Muslins, &c., steeped in a 7 per cent. solution 
of sulphate of ammonia, or 20 per cent. solution of 
tungstate of soda, and then dried, may be held in the 
flame of a candle or gas lamp without taking fire. 
The portion of the stuff in contact with the light be- 
comes charred and destroyed, but it does not inflame, 
and consequently the burning state does not spread 
to the rest of the material.” 





Catherine Hayes. 


Catheriue Hayes was born in Limerick about the 
year 1820. Her first instructions in music were 
derived from an accomplished lady amateur, who 
having heard her sing when a child, was so charmed 
with her voice and facility, that she assisted her as 
far as she was able to a knowledge of the pianoforte 
and singing. ‘To the Hon. and Right Reverend E. 
Knox, Bishop of Limerick, however, Catherine Haves 
was indebted for her first step towards a public life. 
The Bishop, having heard her sing by accident, invi- 
ted her to the See House, and she soon became the 
star of a series of musical reunions, chiefly given for 
her instruction by her kind patron. The progress 
made by the young lady was so extraordinary that 
the Bishop at once perceived her talents might be 
turned to the best account—that is ,made instrumen- 
tal to the world’s delight—and, having consulted his 
own friends and those of his protégée,—with feelings 
and opinions very different from those of the Bishop 
or Bishops who wished to dissuade Jenny Lind from 
appearing on the stage,—sent her to Dublin, and 
placed her under the care of Signor Antonio Sapio, 
the most eminent vocal professor in the Irish metropo- 
lis. Catherine Hayes arrived in Dublin on the Ist of 
April, 1839, and, so great was the confidence reposed 
in her by her teacher, made her first appearance in 
public on the 3rd of May following, in the large room 





of the Rotunda. Nor was he disappointed. The 
success of the débutante, at first somewhat marred by 
extreme nervousness, was in the end triumphant, and 
from that day may be dated the artistic career of 
Catherine Hayes. Her success, however, did not 
stimulate her to immediate action She remained 
under the tuition of Signor Sapio until August 1842, 
and in the October of the same year went to Paris, 
and studied diligently and zealously for some months 
with Signor Emmanuel Garcia, the brother of Mali- 
bran. As, nevertheless, she was bent on making the 
lyrie stage her profession, she was advised at once to 
proceed to Italy, as the only theatre for obtaining 
dramatic requirements indispensable for success in 
that calling. She accordingly proceeded to Milan, 
and placed herself under the instruction of Signor 
Felice Ronconi, brother of the celebrated barytone. 
While at Milan, our heroine was introduced to the 
once celebrated Mad. Grassini, aunt to Grisi, who 
was so pleased and surprised at her talents, that she 
wrote to Provini, manager of the Italian Opera at 
Marseilles, and procured her an engagement. Her 
debut took place on the 10th of May, 1845, in 7 
Puritant. The ordeal was a terrible one, as may be 
imagined; but, after along struggle to overcome 
timidity, the singer recovered her powers, and made 
quite a furor. Her second and third appearances 
were in Lucia and Mosé in Egitto. She returned to 
Milan, and, although she was offered an engagement 
at the Grand Opera, Paris, and some of the minor 
Ttalian theatres. she declined all proposals, convineed 
that she was still but a novice, and gave her undivided 
attention to study under the direction of Signor 
Ronconi. Signor Morelli, director of the La Seala 
Theatre, however, having heard her at a_ private 
soirée, tendered her an engagement, which, after some 
hesitation, she accepted; and, only three months 
after her début, she appeared at the then first lyric 
theatre in Europe, as Linda, in Linda di Chamount, a 
character in which she subsequently achieved perhaps 
her brightest laurels. The success of her first night 
at the Scala may be estimated by the fact of her 
being recalled twelve times in the course of the 
performance. Her second appearance was in Otello, 
and her graceful and delicate portraiture of the 
“ gentle Desdemona,” won for her the designation of 
“Ta Parla del Teatro.” During the remainder of 
her stay at Milan, ineluding the autumn season of 
1845 and the carnival of 1846, Catherine Hayes won 
“ golden opinions from all sorts of people,” and was 
quite the pet of the Milanese aristocracy. From 
Milan she proceeded to Vienna, to fulfil an engage- 
ment there; and thence went to Venice, where she 
appeared on the first night of the carnival, 1847, in a 
new opera, entitled Alhberyo di Romano, composed 
expressly for her by a young Italian nobleman. We 
need not follow the artist with anv further minuteness 
in her earcer on the continent. Her progress through 
the Ttalian states for the two subsequent years was 
marked by the most undeviating success. In 1849 
Catherine Haves came to London, and appeared at 
the Royal Italian Opera, in Linda di Chamoun. The 
-greatest curiosity was manifested about the Hibernian 
cantatrice, who perhaps was never so closely seru- 
tinised, so severely judged. The general verdict, 
however, was in the highest degree satisfactory, and 
Catherine Haves became one of the reigning favorites 
in an establishment which boasted of such high names 
as those of Grisi, Persiani, Alboni, Mario, Tamburini, 
and Lablache. In 1851 Catherine Hayes visited the 
New World, and after enchanting the musical public 
of the United States, ventured to entrust herself to 
the rngged courtesies of the semi-barbaric, tribes of 
California, whom she appears to have tamed by her 
song, and almost to have converted to civilisation. 


Her tour in these remote regions being incredibly 
successful, induced her to extend it to the Sandwich 
Tsles, to Australia, and to British India, in all of 
which places she reaped abundant harvests, and 
returned to England in 1856, having amassed a hand- 
some fortune. In the November of that year she 
made her rentrée at M. Jullien’s Concerts at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, and afterwards made tournées in 
the provinces, awaking the old sensation in England 
and Scotland, and more than ever exciting the 
applause of her enthusiastic admirers in ‘ Ould 
Treland.”” In 1857 she married Mr. Bushnell, who 
had had the direction of her professional affairs 
throughout her transatlantic trip. The marriage, 
however, was soon dissolved by death, and Mrs. 
Bushnell became a widow before she had been twelve 
months a wife. The remainder of her artistic career 
up to the time of her decease was occupied in provin- 
cial tours and engagements at the metropolitan 
concerts. 


The vocal powers of Catherine Hayes were not of 
the highest order. Her voice was a true soprano, 
with more than an average share of the middle voice, 
which enabled her to sing music beyond the means of 





ordinary sopranos. The tone was brilliant and tell- 
ing, rather than clear and sweet, being slightly veiled, 
or clouded, and not possessing that purity of quality 
we might point to in many native and foreign canta- 
trice. This voice, however, the artist had disciplined 
to so high a degree of perfection as to enable her to 
produce effects out of the power of far more gifted 
singers. Catherine Hayes was a great mistress of 
expression, and this, with her innate delicacy and 
high susceptibilities, threw such a charm round her 
ballad singing as to render it irresistible. With such 
means and impulses, it is not difficult to account for 
the prodigious success she achieved in Ireland when 
interpreting the national ballads of the country, into 
which she appeared to throw her whole soul, and 
which she delivered with so much earnestness and 
reality as to savor, at least in sober English ears, of 
exaggeration. No doubt with a more captivating 
and sweeter organ all this eagerness for display would 
not have been required—most probably not manifest- 
ed ; and in this, as in everything else connected with 
her singing, Catharine Hayes exhibited the consum- 
mate artist, as she knew exactly how far she was de- 
ficient, and in what she could prevail. Her influence 
over the feclings of the Irish was absolutely magical, 
and no other singer of our own times had the same 
power to arouse them to such ecstacy and admira- 
tion. She held, indeed, the key to the hearts of her 
countrymen, and could open and shut them as she 
listed. As a bravura singer, we are inclined to rate 
Catharine Hayes higher than as a ballad singer, 
Indeed, her art appeared to us invariably to predom- 
inate over her natural gifts, and while that which 
was simple seemed to be forced, her ornamental dis- 
plays were often in the highest degree satisfactory. 
At all events, in whatever light we may be inclined 
to view her, it cannot be denied that a real singer has 
gone from us, and as such the loss of Catharine 
Hayes is to be seriously lamented.—Lond. Musical 
World. 


orrespondence. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


” 


Mr. Epiror:—“ Darsy’s” anecdote has re- 
minded me of my own experience, some notes from 
which may not be altogether un-amusing to your 
readers. 

Questioning a “ new pupil” in a city not a thon- 
sand miles from Cincinnati, as to her knowledge of 
music, the masters she had had, &c., I came then to 
the question, ‘‘ What kind of music do you play 
“All the operas,” responded 
“Oh!!! which, forinstance ? what 

“ How should I know?” “ Nor- 


“*T don’t know 
! ” 


qa” 


most frequently 
the young lady. 
arrangements ? ” 
ma? Sonnambula ? Freischiitz ?” 
anything about those things ; I play all the operas 
“Will you be so kind as to fetch a few of your 
pieces?”” Some pieces were brought, and the young 
!ady triumphantly pointed to the composer’s num- 
ber, on some tolerably simple waltzes, arrangements, 
&e., by Beyer and Czerny — opera 100 — op. 3, op. 
51, or whatever the figures may have been; these 
were “ all the operas.” 

Asking another pupil (considered “ quitea musical 
young lady ’”’) about the merits of Spohr the violin- 
ist (nephew of the Spohr), who was then residing in 
her native city, she told me that she thought she had 
heard him “when Beethoven gave his concert.” 
* Are you quite sure that it was on that occasion ? ” 
said I, very much surprised. ‘O yes, quite; Mr. 
Beethoven put Mr. Spohr’s name in nearly as large 
letters as his own, in the bills, and that makes me 
remember it.” 

Once, re-arranging some engravings in my music 
room, in came a very distinguished pupil, who had 
“graduated ” in two large scholastic institutions, 
taken music lessons for some years, and was under- 
going the process of re-gilding in the school with 
which I was then connected. She took a great deal 
of interest in my task, and so I pointed out some 
portraits &e. to her, and told her a few anecdotes 
connected with them. By the time that I reached 
the well-known engraving, “ Mozart playing his 
‘Don Juan’’’, I had worked myself up to quite a 
pitch of useless enthusiasm, which my pupil brought 
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to a point of culmination when she pointed to the 
portrait of ‘‘Casar Joseph 2d.”’ which appears to 
hang (and so inscribed) on the wall of the room 
where Mozart plays, and exclaimed, with a sigh of 
sympathy, “ And look! Washington, too!” Dear 
patriotic girl! Could she imagine a room, of any 
consequence at all, in any country, under any gov- 
ernment, where the portrait of Washington was 
not? 

How does it happen that pupils, who possess con- 
siderable mechanical dexterity, are yet left, by their 
instructors, in such lamentable and ridiculous igno- 
rance as to the very names of composers, the history 
of music, and the meaning of art? 

New York, Sept. 10. 

J As a mateh for “ Arabesque’s ” experience let us 
give an anecdote of a well-known music publisher 
who, being applied to by a lady for his autograph to 
grace an elegant volume produced by the fair appli- 
cant, and modestly disclaiming any pretensions to 
the character of a celebrated personage, was answer- 
ed, “Oh, but you certainly are, did not you write 
Haydn’s Mass? Did I not sce your name upon the 
title page?” The innocent lady of course referred 
to the publisher’s imprint. He would indeed be fa- 
mous, if he had written the thousandth part of the 
good things that he has published.] 


ARABESQUE. 
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Mostc in Tats Numrer. — Continuation of The Hymn of 
Praise,’ (Lobgesang), a Cantata by Mendelssohn. 


J. 8. Bach. 


(TRANSLATED FOR THIS JOURNAL FROM THE 
“Deutscue Musik-Zertone” oF VIENNA.) 

Arias from various Cantatas, with Piano-forte accompaniment, 
arranged by Rowert Franz Four sets (9 Alto, 9 Bass, 9 


Soprano, 9 Tenor Arias). Leipzig : F. Whistling ; Boston: 
©. Ditson & Co. 


(Continued from page 178.) 

We shall be well content, if we have at least 
succeeded in pointing out a little of all that there 
is noble and imperishable in these Arias, and in 
giving to this one or to that one a new stimulus 
to enter into deeper acquaintance with the work 
itself. To us it is as if human nature in its high- 
est innocence and purity, exalted, glorified, 
leoked out upon us from Bach’s music. He lifts 
us constantly above ourselves, above our little 
and contracted sphere of vision, above our earthly 
doing and enduring, above our disjointed, contra- 
dictory wrestling and striving, inasmuch as he 
unites the highest nobleness of soul with the 
deepest humility and childlikeness, the most won- 
derful profundity with the most naive simplicity. 
He draws incessantly from the living spring of 
his immediate life of faith, and has solved the 
contradictions in which our race toils on distract- 
edly ; he lets us for a while forget the painful 
break, and he awakens in our deepest heart the 
slumbering longing for that heavenly peace, 
which, here denied to us, rings from his tuneful 
works like sweetest memories of youth. 

The four examples we have analyzed, will also 
characterize the manner in which FRANz has 
arranged the Arias. It cannot escape even a 
hasty glance, that his manner is essentially dis- 
tinct from that which has hitherto prevailed, for 
making Bach's vocal compositions accessible to 
the larger public. Meritorious in some respects 
as are the efforts of Marx (Pianoforte score of 
6 Cantatas), Wuisine (of the Christmas Orato- 
rio), STERN (of the Mass in B minor), and how- 





fiir classischen Sologesanq). 





ever deep their understanding of Bach’s spirit, 
still the arrangements by Marx and Stern suffer, 
especia]ly as it regards the Arias, from a some- 
what dry objectivity, since they take into account 
only the instrumental accompaniment, and wholly 
neglect the organ part contained in the thorough- 
bass marks. No doubt, the deepest respect has 
hindered them from venturing any attempt at a 
freer arrangement — and every one, who knows 
the difficulties involved in the execution of 
Bach’s thorough-bass signs, will understand this 
piety. Equally certain is it, that by this sort of 
arrangement the understanding of Bach’s works 
is rendered much more difficult, if not actually 
perverted. For halfness in any ease does mis- 
chief; and it is very often quite impossible to form 
even a faint conception of the real meaning of a 
Bach Aria, if one be entirely deprived of that 
prime element, the organ. low often the Arias 
have no orchestral accompaniment at all; how 
often a very weak one, coming in only now and 
then! It certainly requires a very great good 
will, to find a duet between the contra-basso and 
the voice euphonious, simply because Bach has so 
written it. Bach has much rather, as every score 
shows, elaborated his thorough-bass writing with the 
greatest care and accuracy ; and it is an irrepara- 
ble loss, that so large a part of it— it was fre- 
quently written upon separate sheets under a sin- 
gle bass part !—is irrecoverable. This circum- 
stance alone demands consideration for the work 
before us, however cautious and modest it may 
be. For the execution of the thorough-bass 
script cannot be left to the liking or the skill of 
every individual pianist. Add to this, that with 
Marx the striving after objectivity and faithful 
reproduction of the score often leads to dispro- 
portionate difliculties through the accumulatiou 
of parts; that with Stern, on the contrary, for 
greater convenience of execution, the beauty of 
Bach’s conduct of the voices (parts) is left more 
than is necessary in the background. 

Wilsing has at any rate struck into a more cor- 
rect path, since he has also written out the thor- 
ough-bass ; but his does not show a really deep 
acquaintance with the matter ; it is rather super- 
ficial and not reproduced with any especial fine- 


ness either in the conduct of the voices, or in the 
treatment of the piano. Arrangements of single 
arias exist; especially by Rrrrrr (in the Armo- 
nia) and by Rust( in Gumprecht’s Album 
Ritter, with few 
exceptions, copies off the; score; where he 
allows himself a greater freedom, it amounts 
occasionally to the boldness of transforming 
the Soprano Aria; “ Mein gliubiges Herz” 
into an Alto Aria and transposing it to B major ! 
Rust has given a richer piano accompaniment ; 
only, by giving too much, he often obscures 
Bach’s carriage of the voices, whcre it is rather 
indicative and only by the fluid motion acquires 
firm harmonic form. But at all events he strives 
after a re-production of the real things; and only 
so can these be made accessible to us. A mere 
writing out of the score avails about as little asa 
mere mechanical execution o° its intentions; all 
that can avail is a reproduction made in the spirit 
of Bach after the models offered in his other com- 
positions, especially in the * Well-tempered Clavi- 
chord.” 

Of course, this can never be more than approx- 
imately realized ; for Bach is once for all irresis- 
tible, and no one will ever be willing to main- 
tain, that he has hit the only true mark. Of 


course, too, such a reproduction cannot be con- 
ceived of without a subjective intermixture. The 
greater or less depth in the understanding of the 
spirit and the handling of form, the artistic stand- 
point of the age especially, the style of charac- 





terization will play an inevitable part always for 
one who undertakes such an arrangement; and 
not less, too, the nature of’ the locality for which 
the things in this arrangement are intended. In 
the church all sounds quite different from in the 
chamber; hardnesses, which there cancel each 
other without difficulty, would frequently distarb 
the effect here. So too the nature of the piano- 
forte makes certain claims, which are quite irre 

concilable with a pedantic adherence to a pure 
orchestral expression. All this makes the ar- 
ranger’s position with regard to the original much 
the same with that of the copperplate engraver 
to the oil painting. The latter also is compelled 
by the nature of his material to certain devia- 
tions in the distribution of light and shade, nay, 
under some circumstances, even to a modification 
of the form, if he would bring it to a real repro- 
duction, 

Franz has clearly seen the necessity of such a 
“more free” position, and his work is therefore 
so sszrificant, because here for the first time a be- 
ginning has been made in a veritable reproduction 
of Bach's works according to clear principles and 
on an extensive scale. In what way he has striv- 
en to do this and what means he has made use 
of, he himself gives us the following ac-ount in 
his “Introductory Remarks ”:— 

In the first place there are blan’: spaces here and 
there in the accompaniments, which in Ba-sh’s time 
were filled by the free intervention of the Organ : 
these I have had to make good, in obedience to Bach’s 
figured bass, and, so far as_ possible, in Bach’s spirit, 
by the insertion of complemental parts, each having 
an individual movement. Then the transfer of the 
instrumental parts to the piano,—in places where 
brief passing discords are not smoothed out, as they 
are in the orchestra, by the carriage of the voices and 
the variety of the tone-colors—frequently required a 
changed position of the parts, and sometimes a closer, 
sometimes a more open distribution of the harmony. 
The means of the modern Piano-forte technics had 
to be employed in the fullest measure, in order to re- 
produce what Bach could entrust to certain obligato 
parts or to the coming in of the Organ, in a manner 
at all suized to the piano. Fv-n in the voice par 
occasional modifications seemed to be required, to 
avoid hardnesses, which vanished in the broad spaces 
of a church, but which would make themselves sensi- 
bly felt—and surely much against the purpose of the 
composer—when executed in a small room at the 
piano. This has induced me, in certain passages, to 
let the voice part and the accompanying parts run 
into one another. Finally, it seemed allowable to 
depart from the original in places where undoubtedly 
it merely followed the tradition of the times : as, for 
instance, in tose extended repetitions, in which the 
last century delighted, but which offend our modern 
ears, accustomed as they are to shorter forms, injur- 
ing rather than helping the impression of the whole. 

For the quicker understanding and right execution 
of some passages, I have added expression marks, 
which indicate at the same time the course of the 
musical development. 





New Publications. 

We have received the NATIONAL QUARTERLY Re- 
view for September, 1861. 

Contents: The Poetical Literature of Spain; 
Hans Christian Andersen and his Fairy Legends ; 
Influence of Music — the Opera ; The De Saussures 
and their Writings — Mme. Necker ; Mahomet and 
the Koran; Wills and Will Making; Aristotle — 
His Life, Labors, and Influence; Carthage and 
the Carthaginians ; Spasmodic Literature — Philip 
Thaxter ; The Secession Rebellion and its Sympa- 
thizers ; Notices and Criticisms. 

Tue Westminster Review. American Edition. 
Leonard Scott & Co., New York. July, 1861. 
Cort-nts: The Life and Letters of Sichleierma- 

cher ; The Salmon Fisheries of England and Wales ; 

The Critical Theory and Writings of H. Taine; Mr. 

Mill on Representative Government ; The Countess 

of Albany ; Equatorial Africa and its Inhabitants ; 

Mr. Buckle’s History of Civilization in England ; 

Christian Creeds and their Defenders ; Contempo- 

rary Literature. 





Music 1n Common Scuoors.—“ The great point 
to be considered in reference to the introduction of 
Vocal Masic into popular elementary instruction is, 
that thereby you set in motion a mighty power, which 
silently, bat surely in the end, will humanize, refine, 
and elevate a whole community. Music is one of the 
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fine arts. It therefore deals with abstract beauty, 
and so lifts man to the source of all beauty—from 
finite to infinite, and from the world of matter to the 
world of spirits and to God. Music is the great 
handmaid of civilization. Whence come these tradi- 
tions of a reverend antiquity—seditions quelled, cures 
wrought, fleets and armies governed by the force of 
song? Whence that responding of rocks, woods, and 
trees to the harp of Orpheus? whence a city’s walls 
uprising beneath the wonder-working touches of Apol- 
lo’s lyre? These, it is true, are fables, yet they sha- 
dow forth, beneath the veil of allegory, a profound 
trath. They beautifully proclaim the mysterious 
union between Music, as an instrument of man’s civ- 
ilization, and the soul of man. Prophets and wise 
men, large-minded lawgivers of an olden time, un- 
derstood and acted on this truth. The ancient ora- 
cles were uttered in song. The laws of the twelve 
tables were put to Music, and got hy heart at school. 
Minstrel and sage are, in some languages, converti- 
ble terms. Music is allied to the highest sentiments 
of man’s moral nature—love of God, love of country, 
love of friends. Wo to the nation in which these 
sentiments are allowed to go to decay! What tongue 
ean tell the unutterable energies that reside in these 
three engines, Church Music, National Airs, and 
Fire-side Melodies, as means of informing and en- 
larging the mighty heart of a free people ? 

“Foreign examples are before us. In Germany, 
the most musical country in the world, Music is taught 
like the alphabet. In Switzerland and Prussia, it is 
an integral part of the system of Instruction. Re- 
generated France has, since the Revolution of July, 
appropriated the same idea. Her philosophic states- 
men are trying to rend the darkness, and prepare 
their country for the future that is before her. ‘We 
cannot,’ says M. Guizot, ‘have too many co-opera- 
tors in the noble and difficult enterprise of amending 
popular Intruction.’ England still halts in the march 
of reform. We ask the attention of the Board to the 
following passage from a work of extraordinary elo- 
quence and power recently published in England, 
written by Mr. Wyse, a member of the British Par- 
liament :—‘ Music,’ says this writer, ‘even the most 
elementary, not only does not form an essential part 
of edueation in this country, but the idea of introduc- 
ing itis not evendreamt of. It is urged that it would 
be fruitless to attempt it, because the people are es- 
sentially anti-musical. But may they not be anti- 
musical because it has not been atlempted? The 
people roar and scream, because they have heard no- 
thing bat roaring and screaming, no Music, from 
their childhood. Is harmony not to be taught ? is it 
not to be extended ? is not a taste to be generated @ 
Taste is the habit of good things—‘ je ne suis pas la 
rose, mais j’ai vécu avec elle ’—it is to be caught. 
Bat the inoculation must somewhere or other begin. 
It is this apathy about beginning that is censurable, 
not the difficulty of propagating when it has once ap- 
peared. No effort is made in any of our schools, and 
then we complain that there is no Music among 
scholars, It would be just as reasonable to exclude 
grammar, and then complain that we had no gram- 
marians.” With these sentiments your Committee 
heartily concur. Let vs, then, show this apathy no 
longer. Let us BeGin. Prussia may grant instruc- 
tion to her people as a boon of royal condescension— 
the people of America demand it as their right. Let 
us rise to the full dignity and elevation of this theme. 
We are legislating not about stocks or stones, or 
gross material objects, but about sentient things, hav- 
ing that in them which, while we are legislating, 
grows and still will grow, when time shall be no 
more. From this place first went out the great prin- 
ciple, that the property of all should be taxed for the 
education of all. From this place, also, may the ex- 
ample, in this country, first go forth, of that educa- 
tion rendered more complete by the introduction, by 
public authority, of Vocal Musle into our system of 
popular instruction. ‘The true grandeur of a people,’ 
says Cousin, ‘does not consist in borrowing nothing 
from others, but in borrowing from all whatever is 
good and in perfecting whatever it touches.’ Rome 
grew to greatness by adopting whatever she found 
useful among the nations whom she conquered. The 
true policy of the American legislator on the subject 
of education is, to gather whatever of good or bright 
or fair can be f und from all countries and all times, 
and weild the whole for the building up and adorn- 
ing of the free institutions of our own country. 

“ The Committee here quit the subject. In its in- 
nermost circle it embraceth a School—'n its onter- 
most circumference it compasseth round a Nation.” 
—Report on Music in Boston Schools, 1837. 





Firt at tHe Continentat Tueatre, Puira- 
DELPHTA. — Fricutrvcy Scents. — Last evening, 
Sept 14, a large audience was collected at Wheatley’s 
Continental Theatre, to witness the production’ of 
Shakspeare’s “Tempest.” Everything went on 





smoothly, until the conclusion of the first act, when 
a number of men ran hither and thither across the 
stage ; a bright light flashed up, and directly a wo- 
man emerged from the side scenes, her dress and 
tights enveloped iu flames. At the same time, loud 
screams in a dozen voices were heard, and the unfor- 
tunate danseuse referred to was thrown upon the floor 
and wrapped in the “ sea-cloth,” a length of canvass 
used to imitate waves, 

Manager Wheatley appeared at once, and le reed 
the audience to be orderly till he could examine the 
seat of the fire and learn its magnitude. 

The origin seems to have been with Miss Ania 
Gale, a leading danseuse, who indiscreetly attempted 
to extinguish a gas jet in the dressing-room with her 
gauze dress. In a moment she was wrapped in fire, 
that ran up her tights and under-clothing frightfally 
barning-her bare. breast and arms, and mounting to 
her face and hair. 

A dozen frightened creatures surrounded her, and 
the fire communicated to them. Amid piercing 
screams, Miss Gale ran upon the stage, as stated, but 
her pain was so intense that she fell writhing into a 
heap of glass, used to produce certain effects, and 
cut herself in the hands and cheeks. 

Some of the other unfortunates leaped from the 
second story windows into Sansom street, and bruised 
themselves in falling. While confusion prevailed be- 
hind the scenes, the audience was searcrly less con- 
vulsed in front, and when Mr. Wheatley re appeared 
and desired them to vacate the house quietly and in 
good order, all broke for the door. ‘There was, of 
course, much screaming and absurd noise; a few 
women fainted in the halls, but many loitered near 
the door, insanely endeavoring to look back upon the 
scene, whereas they were blocking up the passage 
ways. <A conflagration very nearly ensued from the 
panic, as the sea-cloth that had been wrapped around 
Miss Gale was thrown into the stable, where it was 
discovered at the moment of igniting some combusti- 
bles. A fearful picture ensued on Sansom street. 
The burned and disfigured bodies were carried to an 
opposite hotel it having been ascertained that the 
hospital could not provide them immediate accomo- 
dation. Ballet girls in loose robes and yellow buskins 
were treading the muddy streets, and mothers who 
had danghters employed at the Theatre, ran hither 
and thither, making pitcous inquiries. The street 
was blocked with cabs and idlers. In the upper 
room of the Capitol Hotel, the burned girls lay 
writhing and their groans caused thrills of fear to go 
through the mass without, unable to afford them any 
relief. 

Finally, most of them were removed, and this 
street assumed its wonted silence. Owing to this 
confusion we could not get the full list of names, and 
the extent of all the injuries. It is probable, how- 
ever, that Miss Anne Gale, and a Miss Herman, will 
die. Misses Abbie Carr and the Misses Gale, are 
also known to be injured. It is possible that ten or 
twelve females were bruised and burned. The loss 
to the Theatre is trifling. Performances will go on 
as usual, on Monday. The management is entitled 
to all regard in its efforts to assist the sufferers and 
much injury that might have occurred to the audi- 
ence, was prevented hy Mr. Wheatlev’s judicious 
conduct. It is probable that the injuries of some of 
the ladies are over estimated, owing to the unusual 
fear. At all events, we may be thankful that the 


losses were not greater. 
Music Abrowd. 
Paris. 


Panem et Circenses was the order of the day last 
week, and while tickets for comestible provisions 
were distributed to the poor, the theatres were thrown 
gratuitously open to the multitude. It is usual on 
these occasions to give pieces acknowledged as pop- 
ular favorites, and often the most hacknied of the 
repertoire proper to each house. But, at the same 
time, an eye is had to the moral purpose of the work. 
At the Grand Opera, Robert le Diable was performed ; 
aud at the Opéra Comique, Za Dame Blanche and 
Les Rendezvous Bourgeois. At the Vaudeville, the 
new play by Messieurs About and Najac, Un Mar- 
iage de Paris, was the chief entertainment; and at 
the Gymnase, the new drama by M. Victorien Sar- 
don, Piccolino. The new military and equestrian 
spectacle at the Cirque, Za Prise de Pekin, of course 
continued its career uninterrupted ; and the Porte 
St. Martin was in like manner under no necessity of 
changing its bill of fare, which, though containing 
but one dish of Pied de Mouton, has not yet palled 
on the taste of the Parisians. At all the theatres 
some piece of music more or less entitled to the ap- 
pellation of a cintata, was performed in honor of the 
Emperor ; but out of the entire crop of these lauda- 














tory effusions, not one deserves to be singled out for 
laudation. Genius, when commanded to produce as 
per order, will frequently produce something not al- 
together devoid of inspiration; but as the artists who 
were set to work on this oceasion could lay no claim 
to one whiff of divine afflatus, the flattest common- 
place has resulted from the Imperial behest. 





Cotoene-—In honor of the Deutsche Kunstgenos- 
senschaft, at present assembled here, the Festival 
Committee got up a concert, on the 14th inst., under 
the direction of Herr Ferdinand Hiller, in the Giir 
zenich. The programme comprised the “ Hallelu- 
jah” from Handel’s Messiah, Weber’s overture to 
Oberon, ‘O weint um sie,” for solo, chorus, and or- 
chestra, by Ferdinand Hiller ; andante and variations 
(from Op. 47), by Beethoven (Herren Hiller and 
Von Kénigslow) ; three songs by Mendelssohn, We- 
ber, and Hiller (Mile. Emma Genast); ‘ Zigeunerle- 
ben,” by Schumann; and Symphony No. 7, in A 
major, by Beethoven. 

Musicat Frstivat on tae Donau.—The first 
German-Anstrian vocal festival at Krems and Stein, 
two towns adjoining each other, on the banks of the 
ahove river, took place on the 29th and 30th of June. 
There were present twenty four associations, number- 
ing from ten to a hundred and ninety-five members 
each; while eleven associations sent deputations con- 
sisting of from two to eight persons. The grand 
total of singers present was 1034. Numerous Ger- 
man flags waved from the windows, and most of the 
houses were decorated with appropriate inscriptions, 
such as ‘‘ Das Haus hat keinen Herrn heut, Den 
Siingergiisten sei es geweih’t” (“ This house to-day 
has no master; it is dedicated to our vocal guests ”’); 
“ Wer und woher? Das gilt uns gleich; Haus und 
Herz gehéren euch!” (“ Who are you? whence do 
you come? ‘That is all the same to us; our heart 
and house are yours ”); “ Liedwird That; Frith oder 
spat”? (“Sooner or later, songs become deeds ’’). 
The South-German vocal associations are distin- 
guished by a pleasing custom, which is, that each 
association has a matter of its own, mostly in rhyme, 
and set in four parts, which is the first piece of music 
it sings on its arrival in, or departure from, any place. 
The festival was held in the open air. A stage was 
erected for the singers, surrounded by green foliage, 
and separated by flower-beds and a fountain from the 
space allotted to the public, who numbered three 
thousand. The combined choruses were but moder- 
ately good ; indeed, it was hardly possible for them 
to be aught else, with only one rehearsal, although 
the conductor, [Terr Willvonseder, of Krems, did all 
he could to render them effective. The city best rep- 
resented was Vienna, by the Miinnergesang- Verein 
of 195 members ; the Akademischer Verein, of 134; 
the Saingerbund, of 84; and the Techniker Verein, 
of 45. Krems was represented by 56, and Linz by 
53 (the Frohsinn Association), and 41 (the Singer- 
bund) vocalists, all of whom met with a hearty wel- 
come from the inhabitants. ‘The proceedings termi- 
nated with Arndt’s “ Vaterlandslied.”—Zondon Mu- 
sical World, Aug. 24. 





Tue Granp Vocat Festivat 1n NuremMBerc.* 
—No one who isa musician, and consequently knows 
the limit of what can be done with such masses when 
there is only one rehearsal, will think of judging, by 
the standard of artistically perfect singing, the exe- 
cution of those pieces in which the entire body of 
vocalists took part; all who were present will, how- 
ever, confess that, on the whole, everything which 
under the circumstances could be expected was done, 
as regards precision and expression. The striking 
passages in the patriotic songs especially were sung 
with great dash and enthusiasm. 

The collection of new compositions began with 
the 23d Psalm, “ Der Herr ist mein Hirte,” by Herr 
Julius Otto, Musical Director in Dresden. This 
was a work of some pretension, in several move- 
ments, and was given by the Orpheus Association, 
the Liedertafel and the Liederkreis, of Dresden. It 
was followed by a “ Festgesang,” words and music 
by the worthy old master, A. Methfessel, of Bruns- 
wick. Its patriotic purport, cencluding with the 
words, “ Weit jubelnd erschallt das Lied von der 
deutschen Einheit ” (Far and wide reécho the joyous 
strains of the song of German unity), called forth, 
as did also similar ideas in all the other patriotic 
songs, a storm of applause and hurrahs, as was 
proved, for instance, in the immediately suceeeding 
piece, “ All-Deutschland,” words by Herr Miiller 
von der Werra, music by Herr Franz Abt, of Bruns- 
wick. The most important composition was Ferdi- 
nand Hiller’s cantata, “ An das Vaterland,” words 
by Herr W. Miiller von Konigswinter, in which the 
semi-choruses were sung by the four vocal associa- 
tions of Munich combined. All the above four com- 
positions, forming the first part of the concert, ob- 
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tained a great success, as was evidenced by the tu 
multuous applause and cheers with which the com- 
posers were greeted. 

The second part commenced with a work by Franz 
Lachner, “ Sturmes-Mythe,” words by Lenau, which 
was extraordinarily successful, and encored. We 
agree entirely with the opinion thus expressed by the 
public at large. Besides the highly significant music 
itself, Herr Lachner had two great elements of suc- 
cess in his favor. In the first place, the text selected 

“Stumm und regungslos, in sich verschlossen, 
Ruht die tiefe See dahin gegossen,” &c., 


a beantiful poem, and, indeed, to speak truthfully, 
the only real poem in the book of words, and, in the 
second place, the fact of the vocal portion being ac- 
companied by a full orchestra of string and wind in- 
struments, which were a great relief to the ear, after 
the eternal braying of trumpets and trombones, 

Next came G. von Meyern’s poem, “An die 
Deutsche Tricolore,” set to the sou!-inspiring strains 
of the Duke-Ernest of Coburg-Gotha, a composition 
received with enthusiasm, the last strophe being en- 
cored. The song, “ An die Deutschen,” words by 
Herr G, Elstermann, music by Herr Tschirch, Ma- 
sical-Director in Gera, next came in for its share of 
approbation, while the whole wound up with “ Des 
Sangers Herz,” words by Herr O. Weiss, music by 
Herr G. Emmerling, Director of the Nuremberg 
Sing-Verein. Both words and music were credita- 
ble, ‘and even successful; but we cannot blink the 
fact that, side by side with works by Lachner, Hiller, 
and other composers of repnte, this song appears too 
insignificant for a “ German Vocal Festival.” 

The audience now streamed out into the open air, 
and took part in the festive proceedings going on 
there ; friends from north, south, east, and west 
meeting and greeting one another. So great, how- 
ever, was the crowd, that many persons never came 
once across, during the whole Festival, friends whom 
they knew to be present, and whom they were seck- 
ing. 

About nine o'clock the stage and audience portion 
of the building were again filled, and the perform- 
ances of various separate Associations commenced. 
To describe them all in detail would be too long a 
a task; nay, to a certain extent, it would be an im- 
possibility, since not only were there no books of the 
words, but actually no programmes, from which the 
audience might discover what was being sung, and 
who were the persons singing. The oral announce- 
ment made on the occasion of each fresh piece died 
away in the large hall, and was a mystery to thou- 
sands. It is, also, an undeniable fact, that the size 
of the building prevented the songs from being duly 
appreciated ; the softer passages, and, in a much 
greater degree, an absolute pico, were perfectly in- 
audible in the dearest places opposite the orchestra. 

The second day of the Festival (Monday, July 
22),was rendered remarkable by the grand procession, 
which was even more complete and brilliant than 
that on the preceding Saturday. Those persons who 
were present on this occasion in Nuremberg, will 
perhaps never again behold anything so nationally 
grand as this festive processivn of five thousand light- 
hearted singers. 

Nuremberg may, with perfect right, enter the days 
of thie Festival as happy and glorious ones in her 
chronicles, and we are delighted to acknowledge that 
the spirit animating the whole Festival gained fresh 
strength from the sight of the magnificent city—in 
which even the very stones inculcate German nation- 
ality—and from the lively interest evinced in the pro- 
ceedings by the worthy inhabitants of both sexes. 

But to the singers, also, are praise and thanks due, 
for they shirked no trouble, or any sacrifice of their 
personal convenience and ease. The procession, 
which was opened by the vigorous forms of the 
“ Turners ’’ of the Nuremberg Turner-Verein, took 
nearly an hour and a half in defiling. There were 
eight or ten bands in its ranks. Before each Associ- 
ation boys bore aloft on long poles, from which flut- 
tered blue and white ribbons, shields with the name 
of the Association, and that of the town whence it 
came, inscribed in large Gothic letters on them, 
while, behind these, advanced the members of the 
Association, with their flags, &c. 

Our space will not permit us to enumerate all the 
Associations present, but we will mention those 
which were most fully represented, ia order that we 
may give some notion of the far-spread interest the 
Festival had excited. The towns of Amberg, Ans- 
bach, Apolda, Augsburg, Bamberg, Bayreuth, Co- 
burg, Chemnitz, Constance, Dresden, Eisenach, Er- 
langen, Elberfeld, Frankfort-en-the-Maine (16 Asso- 
ciations), Fiirth (6 Associations), Freiberg in Saxony. 
Gotha, Hof, Innsbruck, Cassel, Kiel, Landshut, 
Leipsie, Linz, Magdeburg, Mayence, Mannheim, 
Meeran, Manich (4 Associations), Nuremberg (11 
Associations), Passau, Plauen, Presburg, Regens- 














burg, Radolstadt, Salzburg, Schwahach, Schweinfort 
Schwerin, Straubing, Stuttgardt, Ulm, Vienna {Miin 
nergesang- Verein), Weissenburg, Wiesbaden, Wiirz- 
burg, Wunsiedel, &c., were strongly represented. 
Special deputations had been sent from Basle, Bant- 
zen, Berlin, Berne, Brunswick, Bremen, Darmstadt, 
Heidelberg, Carlsruhe, Cologne, Kénigsberg, Lon- 
don, Luheck, Memel, Speyer, Teplitz, Weimar, 
Zweibriicken, &e. Herr Hennikofen appeared as the 
representative of the Teutonia Society in Constanti- 
nople, and Herr Eisfeld as that of the New York 
Liederkranz. 

The second grand performance in the Music Hall 
commenced about five o’clock, P. M., and, like the 
first, comprised eight new compositions. 

A hymn, “ Singt dem Herrn ein neues Lied,” by 
V. E. Becker, of Wurzburg, opened the proceedings, 
and was fully entitled, both by its matter and its ad- 
mirable form, to rank with the best productions of 
the previous day. It was followed by “ Unser 
Hort,” words by Dr. Holz], barrister in Straubing (a 
most popular and liberal-minded gentleman), and 
music by Herr Julius Grobe, director of the Nurem- 
berg Liederkanz. It occasioned a perfect storm of 
delight, owing principally to the lines: 

“ Hand in Mand, 
“ Biirst und Volk fiirs Vaterland, 
Eine Flagge auf dem Meer, 
Eine Fahne fiir das Herr, 
Finen Fiihrer in der Schlacht, 
Achtung. die der Erdball zollt, 
Deutschlands Banner; Schwarz Roth-Gold.” 


he storm was Inlled by a short and pleasing song 
entitled “ Friihlingsgruss an das Vaterland,” by 
Vineenz Lachner, of Mannheim, a traly lyrical 
work. “Der Deutsche Landsturm,” also, words by 
K. Schultes, music by Kiicken, of Stuttgardt, was ap 
planded, but not so heartily as the freshness of the 
composition merited. 

The second part commenced with a work of some 
pretension, by Herr H. Neeb, of Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, words by F. Stolze, “ Frisch auf zum Sie- 
gen.” It begins with a slow movement, which by a 
pleasing gradation concludes in a fiery allegro, fol- 
iowed, at last, by a solemn Andante maestoso, in which 
the lines : 

‘ Lass deine Adler fliegen 

Zum grossen, heil’gen Kampf ! 

Wenn Naht der Feind, dann zieht 

Fin einig Deutschland zum Rhein, 

Zum Kampf fiirs Vaterland! ” 
and the effective music, produced such an impression 
that the applanse broke forth before the piece was 
concluded, and the last movement had to be repeated. 
Herr Nech was called on to appear, and was himself 
so carried away by the general enthusiasm that he 
waved the German flag repeatedly over his head. 

The public—who were numerous in the pit, though 
less numerous in the boxes—were more excited than 
on the previous day. Thus, the two songs, “ Hor’ 
uns, Allmichtiger, Fiihrer der Schlachten,” words 
by T. Korner, nobly and vigorously set by Herr 
Mohring, of Neu-Ruppin, and “Ermanne dich, 
Deutschland,” words by Wagner, music by Herr A. 
Storch, of Vienna, were greeted with tremendous 
applanse and trampet flourishes ; nay, the last of the 
two compositions was repeated from beginning to 
end. After the thunder-clonds of applause had thus 
noisily discharged themselves, the last chorus, a pious 
“ Danklied,” hy T. W. Kalliwoda, glided quietly by. 

Among the most distingnished performances of 
separate societies on both evenings were those of the 
Societies from Coburg, Dresden, Innsbruck, Wurz- 
burg, and Vienna, the Vienna Mannergesang- Verein 
especially, under the direction of their chief, Herr 
Herbeck, by the artistically excellent manner in 
which they gave that gentleman’s “ Waldlied,” ac- 
companied by four French horns, admirably pro- 
duced a more than ordinary impression, and were 
rewarded by long and tumultuous applause, which in 
this case was rendered to music alone. 

Although nothing like a vocal contest for prizes 
was intended to be held, as the committee, with 
proper tact, had not combined anything of this kind 
with a Festival in honor of German unity, a Vocal 
Association in Berne sent a silver goblet, a gratifying 
mark of the loving interest taken in the proceedings 
by those of German lincage in Switzerland, with a 
request that the Committee would hand it to that As- 
sociation which they shouid consider sang best. As, 
however, no persons were appointed judges of the 
various performances, the affair gave rise to some 
little embarassment when the committes met on 
Tuesday afternoon. On the proposition of Herr 
Ferdinand Hiller, however, seconded by Herr Abt, 
unanimously adopted by the whole meeting, the gob- 
let was awarded to the Vienna Miannergesang-Ve- 
rein. 

* Translated from the Néederrheinische Musik-Zeitung, ex- 





pressly for the Musical World. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Ole Shady, or the Song of the Contraband. Song 
and Chorus. B. R. Hanly. 25 


A melody somewhat of the peculiar and eccentric 
character of ‘* Dixie.’ There can be no doubt abou’ 
its proving taking, and it would not be surprising if 
it would even become immensely popular. Itisa 
capital hit at familiar events connected with the pre- 
sent war. The author is well known by his Song 
** Darling Nelly Gray.” 


Two thousand a year. C. W. Glover. 

A humorous ballad, telling of a young man who 

fell in love, rather quickly. with the fair possessor of 

the handsome fortune of 2000 a year, and whose suit 

was flatly refused by the sharp-eyed young lady. 
The music is light and pleasing. 


Too Late, too late. Sacred Song. 


Miss Lindsay. 

Words by Alfred Tennyson. The air is very sweet 

and well befits the words. It is full of calm dignity 

and devotional feeling. The air lies just right fora 
rich Alto voice. 


Cinderella. R. F. Harvey. 
The old fairy story, still as charming as ever to 
children, put into rhymes and set toa simple melody. 
Both, words and melody can easily be taught to chil- 
dren fond of singing and will be much enjoyed by 
them. 


Song. 


Quartet and Chorus. 
J. H. McNaughton. 

Recommended to all Glee Clubs who have occasion 
to perform at patriotic public meetings. It cannot 
fail to draw long rounds of applause. 


The Land of Washington. 


The Bridge. Miss Lindsay. 


The very chaste vocal compositions of this talent- 
ed dilettante are much cherished at the firesides of 
England. Her setting of Longfellow’s famous song is 
deserving of the widest publicity. It is simple, yet 
the sentiment of the words is most happily expressed. 


The lone old tree. Clement W hite. 
A household song, which will become popular. 


E. L. Hime. 


No better song for young 


Fairy voices. 


Pleasing and melodious. 
singers could be selected. 


T. H. Howe. 


A ballad of the best order. The writer, by previ- 
ous successful songs has furnished ample proof of his 
ability and gift of melody. 


Forever thine. 


Instrumental Music. 
Transcription. 
Brinley Richards. 


Very elegant and graceful It requires light and 
nimble fingers, but aside from that it is not difficult. 


’Tis the Last Rose of Summer. 
40 


Books. 


One Hounprep OPERATIC MELODIES FOR THE 


FLvre. 

This new collection of Flute Music will commend 
itself to the favor of Flutists both from the great va- 
riety of its contents and from their intrinsic merits. 
Fifty cents is certainly a very moderate price for 80 
valuable a repertoire of choice music. Amateurs will 
find in it all that can be desired in a work of the kind. 


50 





Music py Mar.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 





























